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MAGNANIMITY. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Berore_our fair readers are indulged 
with a pefiisal of the letter which so vio- 
lently affected the sensibility of Sophia, 
it is deemed proper to exhibit another, 
of a different character, from a person- 


age to whom they have not yet been/ 


formally introduced, addressed to the 
Peverend Pastor of Sangvih®. ® -« 

It has been already hinted that Solon 
Woodville, after serving his maternal 
uncle a proper period as book-keeper, 
had recently become his partner in busi- 
This uncle, whose name was 
Owen, had numbered about fifty years, 
been a merchant upwards of twenty, and 
acquired a moderate fortune, sufficient 
to afford him every earthly comfort, one 
only excepted—and although he was, ge- 
nerally, remarkably successful in all his 
contracts and speculations, for that one 
he had never ventured to negociate. In 
other words, he was a bachelor, and did 
not hesitate to avow his intention of ma- 
king the six young Woodvilles his heirs. 

Solon was the uncle’s favourite ; and 
though the old gentleman had frequent 
occasion, during the period of his ap- 
prenticeship, to reprove him for extra- 
vagance, he was always reported well of 
to others, and especially to his parents, 
with whom Owen kept up a regular cor- 
respondence. ‘ He is a wild young dog,” 
he would sometimes say—‘ but you 
know, brother, that we ourselves were 
once young—and while he makes no 











the theatre, attending dancing school, 
and riding into the country, he shall never 
want for money to pay his expenses, while 
| have a cent to spare. When he has 
sown his wild oats, he will become steady 
of course ; and then I will give him an 
equal concern in business, and make a 
man of him.’” The reader will readily 
perceive that such indulgence was weak 
and imprudent in the uncle, and perni- 
cious to the nephew ; such mistaken in- 
dulgence has ruined thousands of promi- 
sing young men, possessing as Many na- 
tural good qualities as ever appertained 
to Solon Woodville. 

As might have been expected, the ne- 
phew was a ‘ wilder dog,” at the age of 
twenty-one, than he had been at eigh- 
teen ; and not only squandered all the 
money with which his indulgent uncle 
supplied him, but run deeply in debt be- 
sides. Ignorant of this, and blind to the 
young man’s numerous and glaring im- 





pleted his twenty-first year, the news- 
papers announced the new firm of Owen 
& Woodville. This happened about one 
week anterior to the period at which this 
history commences; and in less than 
four weeks afterward the senior partner 
thus expressed himself in a letter to his 
brother-in-law :— 
“ Boston, April 2th, 1805. 

*¢ DEAR BROTHER, 

‘I begin to perceive that I may 
have been to blame in not following, 
more implicitly, the advice which you 
have so frequently given with respect to 
your son Solon. I must confess that he 
is not every thing | could wish him ; and 
am more than half inclined to believe, 
that less indulgence would have been 
better for him. But that is past, and 
cannot be remedied.” 

‘** Be not alarmed, my brother, at my 
unusual style in speaking of my nephew ; 
I still love the young rogue, and intend 
to make a man of him; that is, if he does 
not thwart my views by some act of his 
own. He has not yet committed any 
fault that I know of, except such venal 





worse use of his leisure time than visiting 





| ones as are common to every fine spirited 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 1819. 


perfections, Owen adhered to his reso- | 





| young fellow; but I am under very se- 
rious apprehensions -that he will soon 
commit an irreparable one, unless your 
parental remonstrances and authority are 
interposed to prevent it ; for he yester- 
day informed me that ‘ he is engaged to 
be married! Recover your breath, bro- 
ther, and then go on. . 

‘** He did not condescend to consult 
with his uncle on the subject, to ask his 
advice, opinion, or consent; but he 
formally, pompously, and positively an- 
nounced his intention, and affected a stare 
of astonishment when I forbade him*to 
think of such athing. All my arguments 
are lost upon him, for, though naturally 
pliable and yielding, he is, on this point, 
as obstinate as a mule. Married he will 
be, right or wrong; and | must do for 
him, what I have never done for myself, 
provide materials for housekeeping. 

** Neither would he condescend to 
make me acquainted with the name of 





i 


his lady, or of the family to which she 


lution, and on the day that Solon com; i belen’ % but this is a secret which | have 


ilearted from afitther quarter. Young 
Wilmot (son to the lady with whom we 
lodge) is Solon’s reading and walking 
companion, though not honoured with 
his confidence. He, therefore, having 
nothing particularly confided to him, felt 
no hesitation in telling me all he knew, 
and the whole amounts to this : 

‘‘ There is a young lady, now ona 
visit in this town, whom you must doubt- 
less know, as she is the daughter of one 
of your parishioners. Her name, at pre- 
sent, is Heantiey, and | hope you will 
exert all your influence to prevent its 
being changed to Woodville. Wilmot 








tells me, that for the last fortnight, Miss 
Heartley and my nephew have been con- 
stantly together at every place of public 
amusement ; and I am sorry to add, that 
for the same period he has deserted the 
compting-house. This Miss Heartley, 
then, must doubtless be the lady to whom 
he is about uniting himself. ‘ He is en- 
gaged’—‘ they have exchanged promi- 
ses’—‘ the business is all settled’—‘ it 
cannot be broken off’—zounds ! brother, 
I could give him a broken head. “But I 
will say no more to him on the subjecte 
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Your authority alone can prevent a step 
which will certainly mar his fortane if 
not his happiness. I have no objections 
to his marrying, at a proper age; but be 
must learn to take care of himself, before 
he undertakes the care of a family. 
Tell him so, in your next letter to him, 
and believe me to be, 

** Dear brother, 

te, * Your’s as ever, 


« AUGUSTIN OWEN. 
* Rev. N. Woodville.” ‘ 


The poor clergyman was thunder- 
struck on reading the foregoing letter. 
of his son’s veracity he entertained not 

the slightest suspicion, and, therefore, 
took it for granted fhat Sophia had pro- 
mised to become the wife of Solon, not- 
withstanding her well-known engage- 
ments to Fitz-James. How could this be 
accounted for, consistently with the ex- 
alted opinion he‘had ever entertained for 
‘theamiable Sophia? How ought Solon’s 
father to act on this occasion ? 

“In the midst of his perplexities, who 
should enter his study but the young la- 
dy’s father, Mr. Heartley, a geutleman 
with whom the reader is yet but little 


eee on it suffice, for the pre- 


arumet bi 
rance, a tolerable education, and no 
amall share of benevolence ; while his 
manners and conversation were distin- 
guished by a plain, abrupt bluntness, 
which, evinced more candor 
than politeness. He loved his wife and 
his sons; but his Sophia he almost ador- 
ed. To him, without reserve, the par- 
son read Owen’s letter ; but was inter- 
rupted at the words, « they have inter- 
changed promises,” by the exclamation 
of «that's a d——d lie!” followed by 
the apology— “ Beg your pardon, sir. 
My meaning is, that your son has impo- 
sed on his uncle.” 
“My son impose upon his generous 
uncle ! Impossible !” 
* Not more impossible, sir, than for 
ap eehler to impose upon her father, 
o, no, Mr. Woodville—give yourself 
no uneasiness on this subject. Another 
week will see Sophia the wife of Fitz- 
‘ James, who starts for Boston this after- 
noon, in his new gig, to purchase his 
wedding suit, and convey his bride 
home.” 
‘After some farther conversation, in 

















which the two fathers agreed to keep 
the incident a secret for the present, Mr. 
Heartley took his leave, and the parson 
proceeded to answer his brother’s letter, 
and write another to his son. These, 
with several others already prepared for 
different correspondents in and near the 
metropolis, were left on the table in his 
study, when the writer was called away 
to visit one of his flock who lay at the 
point of death. During his absence Fitz- 
James stopped at the’ parsonage, on his 
road to Boston, to know if the family had 
any commands for him to execute; the 
above mentioned Jetters were, therefore, 
handed him by Mrs. Woodville, after 
forming them into a packet on the spur of 
the moment; covered with such an en- 
velope as the good lady could most readi- 
ly lay her hand on. 

Fitz-James proceeded on his journey, 
and stopped for the night at the house of 
a relation in a village about seven miles 
from town. Here he opened his packet 
of letters, in order to arrange them in 
such a manner as would facilitate their 
delivery on his arrival in town. As he 
loosened the envelope, the name of So- 
phia caught his eye. He examined far- 


;. || ther, and was petrified with amazement. 


It was the foregoing letter from Owen to 
his brother-in-law. 

I shall not attempt to describe his sen- 
sations on this occasion. He drove furi- 
ously on, determined to clear up the 
mystery as quickly as possible, and arrived 
at Mrs. Percival’s door at about eight 
o’clock. He knocked, and the door was 
opened by a servant girl, who, in answer 
to his first question, informed him that 
Mrs. Percival had just stepped out for a 
few moments. 

** Is Miss Heartley in 2” 

“‘ No, sir; she has gone a Muying 
this morning with Mr. Woodville.” 

Fitz-James would “stay no farther 
question,” but sprang into his carriage, 
and drove off, nor did he know what 
course he was taking until he found him- 
self two or three miles on the Sandville 
road. He then drew in the reins, and 
paused to collect his unsettled ideas. 

“ It is all true, then—Sophbia is false, 
and Woodville a villain. Well, she is 
worthless then, and I’ll back to Sandville 
without her. But, stay, I should have 
farther proof. No, I want no more 
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other——let them marry. But her pa- 
rents expect me to conduct her home,— 
I have it.” 

He now wheeled about, and returned 
into town with more velocity than he left 
it, until he came in contact with the chair 
which contained Flanders and Selina, by 
which accident his own was overturned, 
and his shoulder dislocated, as already 
stated. As soon as the surgeon had done 
his duty, and received his fee, Fitz-James 
proceeded to the Bunch of Grapes, in 
State-street-—where he wrote and de- 
stroyed twenty different letters, before 
he could produce one to suit him. “He 
finally despatched the following cold la- 
conic note to Sophia, and then walked 
out to deliver his letters, 


* Bunch of Grapes, May 1st. 
‘** Miss Heartley’s parents expect her 
to return to Sandville under my protec- 
tion. If this be compatible with her own 
wishes and engagements, and those of 
her friend, Mr. Woodville, she Will please 
notify me, at my lodgings of the day and 
hour when she will choose to depart, 
that I may govern myself accordingly. 
“E. FITZ-JAMES.” 
[Te be continued.] 





From the London Ladies’ Magazine. 


JOSEPHINE. 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 


Being invited to spend a few weeks 
with a friend, from whom I had been 
many years separated, and who, in the 
interval, had married, I availed myself of 
the charming weather, which so lately 
gladdened the face of nature, to quit the 
smoky town, and sojourn for a short time 
at B——. I was welcomed most cor- 
dially by Mr. Lascelles, and introduced 


to his lady. As I had known my friend 


once the gayest of the gay, and a most 
ardent admirer of beauty—(fastidiously 
so, indeed, I may say,) I was not a litile 
surprised at finding Mrs. Lascelles a be- 
ing very different from what I should 


lve expected him to select; and as I 


was previously aware that she brought 
him no fortune, I was for some time at a 
loss to account for his making such a 
choice. Upon farther acquaintance, 
however, I discovered that Mrs. Lascel- 
les, though plain in appearance, was both 


proof, it isallteo plain, They love each | amiable and agreeable, and I soon became 
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perfectly domesticated with this happy 
couple ; for such in fact they were. 


One day, when Mr. Lascelles was en- 
gaged to a county meeting, whither I 
could not accompany him, his wife, laying 
aside all formal reserve, told me, if it was 
agreeable to me, she should be glad of 
my company in her work room. ‘* f-can 
find employment for you there,”’ said she 
smiling, ‘‘ Edmund will beg your assist- 
ance in mending his kite ; Louisa will 
consult you in the arrangement of her 
shell work ; and when these matters are 
adjusted, you will, perhaps, indulge me | 
by reading an hour, while I despatch a 
little of my morning work.” I accord- 
ingly followed her to a pleasant apart- 
ment, and entered upon my allotted oc- 
cupation with alacrity ; bat on taking a 
survey of the little chamber, my eyes 
were attracted by an object, which irre- 
sistibly drew all my attention. It was 
the portrait of a young lady, whose face 
and form displayed a perfect combination 
ef female loveliness. Mrs. Lascelles 
perceived how my attention was engross- 
ed; she regarded me with a serious, and, 
as I thought, dejected air—‘* How beau- 
tiful !’’ exclaimed I, involuntarily, “ pray, 
is the original of that captivating portrait 
a relation or friend of yours ?”—*‘ She 
was a friend,” replied Mrs. Lascelles, 
‘*and we loved each other with the affec- 
tion of sisters.’”"—‘* Has yours, then, 
shared the fate of female friendship in 
general, ardent and short lived ?”’— 
‘* Short lived indeed!” repeated Mrs. 
Lascelles with asigh, ‘* death terminated 
our friendship.”’—** So young, so love- 
ly!” I ejaculated, ** to fall the victim of 
disease, would almost make us murmur 
against the decrees of Providence, did 
not reflection..... ”—'* You are in an 


error,’”’ returned Mrs. Lascelles hastily, | 


** young and lovely indeed she was, but 
poor Josephine was the victim of early 
indiscretion and ungoverned passions, 
Her story is a melancholy one, and I have 
often wished it in my power to commit it 
to writing, in such a way as to afford a 
salutary lesson to my own girl, should she 
live to need such admonition as it might 
convey ; but certain circumstances ren- 
der it improper for me to be the narra- 
tor. Mr. Lascelles will give you all the 
particulars. He was deeply interested 
in her fate, and even now the recollection 
aust cost him a pang, though the motive 





will induce him to comply, for he has fre- 
quently expresse4 a wish that you should 
be the historian.”’ 

I accordingly took an early opportuni- 
ty of questioning Lascelles on the subject, 
requesting him, if he could do it without 
pain to himself, to give me the history of 
Josephine. ‘* Mrs. Lascelles,’’ said he 
with a smile, “ is still so diffident of her 
own hold on my affections, as to think 
that early impressions have not yet worn 
off ; but she is unjust to herself, and I can 
declare to you, that though | once ador- 
ed Josephine, I can now look back on 
those hours of enthusiasm, without one 
sigh of regret, except for the hapless fate 
of the poor misguided girl. As a hus- 
band and a father, I am happy to the 
fullest extent of my wishes or expecta- 
tions ; and I much doubt whether that 
would have been the case, had the object 
of my first wishes been the partner of 
my destiny. But you shall hear, and 
judge for yourself :— 

“When I quitted college, I was but 
just two-and-twenty, and, contrary to the 
wishes of my father, was resolutely bent 
on entering the army. Finding at length 
that I would turn my thoughts to no other 
pursuit, he procured me a commission in 
a militia regiment, which was not likely 
to be ordered abroad, as the fears of my 
mother made her wretched upon my ac- 
count, and I was not unwilling to enjoy 
all the agremens of a military life, with- 
out its perils and hardships. Like the 
rest of my companions, I enjoyed my si- 
tuation, and availed myself of its privi- 
leges to practice a system of universal 
gallantry ; and as the regiment, to which 
[ belonged, was allowed to be as respect- 
able and decorous in behaviour as any 
that were ever quartered in D , the 
officers were admitted, without scruple, 
into the best society the place afforded. 
Among the numerous attractive females, 
to whom I paid the usual common place 
attentions, none made any serious im- 
pression until, ata gay and mixed assem- 
bly; | chanced to single out for a partner 
the unfortunate subject of our present 
conversation. Josephine was, I may in 


‘ 








truth declare, the most lovely girl in the 
room. Her extreme youth, lively man- 
ners, and fascinating archness, rendered 
her influence over my inexperienced and 
ardent imagination decisive. I attached 
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when the party-began-to disperse, insist- 
ed upon‘attending her home ; for it then 
first occurred to me that J had not even 
been introduced to her, and I was a little 
surprised to find that she was attended 
only by afemale companion. My pro- 
posal, a8 may be expected, was but faint- 
ly refused. I persisted, and had the 
happiness of escorting the fair friends 
home, to the house of a middling trades- 
man in the town. Determined not to 
neglect the favourable opening, I paid 
my respects on the following morning, 
and was civilly received by the old man. 
After some desultory chat, I gathered, 
that he was a stranger to his daughter’s 
having ventured, in that unprotected 
manner, to the assembly. She had, in- 
deed, been invited to join a respectable 
party of friends, and had tickets sent for 
herself and an intimate companion named 
Bentick ; but in consequence of the 
alarming illness of one of the party, they 
were obliged to decline going ; and Jo- 
sephine, impatient at the disappointment, 
teased her friend into compliance with 
her importunate intreaties. Miss Ben- 
tick fully felt the impropriety of their 
appearing wnchaperoned at a public as- 
sembly ; but Josephine actually possess- 
ed « sort.of smagic spell, by which she 
could draw any one into her wishes. In- 
dulged from her earliest infancy with the 
gratification of every whim or caprice, 
the voice of reproof, or even of remon- 
strance, never met her ear, until she ar- 
rived at an age when a father’s fears 
were naturally awakened, and it then, 
alas! was heard too late; for though 
Josephine knew his remonstrances were 
just, and his restraints salutary, she also 
‘knew how to evade both, without any 
infringement of her own pleasures. You 
will, perhaps, wonder that I could ever 
give my serious thoughts to a girl whose 
indiscreet conduct must have served to 
place her character in a doubtful point of 
view ; but remember, my friend, mine 
was not the age of dispassionate reason- 
ing, or cool observation. Notwithstand-. 
ing an occasional shade of levity, her de- 
portment was modest as innocence itself ; 
her inseparable companion, Miss Bentick, 
was a young lady of exemplary conduct, 
and most respectably connected ; and al- 
though her influence was not sofficiently 
powerful to chain Josephine down to the 











myself to her the whole evening, and 





\sober rules of decorum, which she her- 
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self practised, it was not for me to judge 
with severity of a weakness, which beau- 
ty, youth, and vivacity claimed ample al- 
lowance for. No sooner, however, was 
I certain of having gained her affection, 
than my thoughts took a new direction. 
I loved her toe passionately, and too sin- 
cerely, to seek any gratification that 
would have degraded the adored object, 
and was, consequently, anxious that she 
should appear as respectable in the eyes 
of others as in mine ; and now that, in 
spite of every anticipated obstacle, I be- 
gan to think seriously of making her my 
wife, I dwelt with alarm and apprehen- 
sion on those eccentricities, which had 
before appeared to me as so many charms 
in the fair one I admired. Josephine, 
regardless of a father’s remonstrances, 
only laughed at those of a lover, and 
deemed them merely as the effusion of a 
jealous temper. Unhappily for herself, 
she pursued this idea, and, in the paltry 
triumph of coquetry, gave pain to a beart 
that beat only with the most fervent and 


| Of human offspring.’ 








pure sentiment for her. In a moment of 
irritation, I too resolved to try my power, 
and though the sacrifice was on my side 
great, severe even to agony, I relinquish- 


ed hers I confess it was 
not without of some fond con- 
eession on her part, which might bring 
about a ition. Miss Bentick, 


with the utmost delicacy, strove to avert 
this rupture ; and, in the most impres- 
sive manner, assured me that the errors 
of Josephine were merely those of ex- 
treme vivacity, and the mistaken indul- 
gence of a fond parent ; which time, and 
the judicious regulation of one, whose 
right to direct would be also softened by 
the tenderness of a lover, could not fail 
to correct. I listened, but would not 
» appear to be convinced. The illness of 
my dear mother too, just at that time, 
served to fill my mind with thoughts of a 
more sombre hue than I was usually in- 
clined to admit ; and it also, by obliging 
me to quit p— for a time, afforded me 





a pretetice for affecting Po gl wom 


by| 


Unceasingly | 


‘when opposed, as. 
gentleness and 
_ bitterly have I. 


my disposition, and 


this trait i in| 


self-con- 
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y 1. ot so our present mothers—T heirs 
must be hidden in brocade and lace— 
| Our sisters must be clothed in the gew- 


durate, and Setetetond 





demnation has at least been attended with 
the advantage of enabling me to correct 
it in my more advanced age. I quitted 
D without even seeing Josephine, 
but I wrote to her in language, such as 
my feelings at the time dictated, and of 
which you may form an idea, from the 
answer, which [have still by me.”’—Las- 
celles soon found the letter, and put it in- 
to my hands. It ran thus :— 
[To be continued.] 
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From the Boston Intelligencer. 


‘Hail wedded love, mysf®rious law, true source 
Mitton. 


Milton, whose happy description of our 
first progenitors—which, if they are not 
what they actually were, are certainly 
what every one would wish them to have 
been—thus makes Adam say to our pri- 
meval mother : 


‘ To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen 
And at our pleasant labour.’ 


Contrast this with the habits of females 
of the present day, and | presume the 
cause. of the sickly appearance of so 
many of them, will immediately suggest 
itself; and our frequent notices of early 
deaths be no longer a cause of wonder. 

Bat if we advert to the habits in which 
almost all young ladies are in, of dress- 
ing, a fruitful topic of animadversion, will 
appear. The fascinating simplicity of 
our ancestors is entirely done away with. 
A family, in which are a few modern 
young ladies—and those too who are) 
sufficiently advanced in years, to be, if 
not. capable, by the common means of in- 
dustry, of lessening in some degree the 
burthen of their parents, or at least able 

support themselves—requires the ut- 
most exertions of its head to enable its 
scions to appear in the fashionable cos- 
tume of the present day. Our mother 
Eve we are. told, 
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3 ‘Her unadorned golden tresses wore.’ 


cerns of our parents are embarrassed ; 
with Miss, however, this is an unimpor- 
tant consideration. Provided she obtains 
all the decorations she deems necessary 
to enable her to shive in the ball-room, 
or to be thought the belle at a party, all 
with her is well. 

But, perhaps, it is wrong, to} attach 
blame to females for indulging in extra- 
vagancies, which seem to have been en- 
tailed upon them from several preceding 
generations. They are not so much to 
be blamed as those who suffer them to 
indulge in their propensities unchecked. 
To parents we look for attempts at re- 
formation—with them only can any thing 
be done effectual to produce it. At pre- 
sent, few young men, who pride them- 
selves upon their integrity, and who wish 
to lead a life distinguished by an unifor- 
mity or stability as it regards their for- 
tunes and prospects, would wish to “ run 
the hazard of a die,”’ by attempting to 
engage the affections of one who, so far 
from being a ‘ helpmate,’’ would re- 
quire him to use his utmost exertions to 
support her extravagancies. 

To conclude ; it is hoped these sug- 
gestions, if they should not be successful 
toward effecting a reformation, may at 
least be the cause of other remarks from 
more able hands, which will bring about 
the desired object; and tend to make 
woman what she has been emphatically 
declared to be, 


‘ Heaven's last best gift to man.’ 





THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE. 
SET TO MUSIC. 


Yes, love can discourse independent of eyes, 
The pressure of hands, or the breathing of sighs ; 
Attend, then, its accents, and deign to approve, 
For Music, dear girl, is the language of love. 


Tis true, that the eyes and the lips may impart 
A counterfeit sentiment, tutored by art ; 

But nought can the pulses of sympathy move 
Like Music, for that is the language of love. 


The tone of affection is fram’d in the soul, 
Tis spirit, unfettered by matter’s control ; 








gaw of India and Cashmere—and their 
hair, than which, if unadorned, nothing 
can be more beautiful, loaded with the 


jlapidary’s toils. The —- con; 


For what is the language of seraphs above 
But Music—and there ’tis the language of love. 


Then doubt, dearest maiden, professions and sighs, 
The glow of the hand, the expression of eyes ; 
But doubt not the soul’s aspirations, which prove 
That Musie is still the true language of love. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE SKETCH BOOK, 
NO. IL. 


When the first number of this beauti- 
ful work was announced, it was sufficient 
to induce an immediate and importunate 
demand, that the name of Mr. Irving was 
attached to it in the popular mind. With 
his name so much of the honour of our 
national literature is associated, that our 
pride, as well as our better feelings, is 
interested in accumulating the gifts of his 
genius. We had begun to reproach him 
with something like parsimony ; to tell 
him, that he was in debt to us; that the 
wealth and magnitude of his endowments 
were the patrimony of his country—a 
part of our own inheritance. He has 
heard us, and he is now transmitting to 
us, in frequently repeated publications, 
that wisdom of a fine head, those obser- 
vations of a feeling heart and an exquisite 
fancy, which indicate the philosopher, 
the patriot, and the poet. 

The same fine spirit of liberality ; the 
same deep and delicate sense of human 
worth and of human suffering ; the same 
exquisite feeling and delineation of ex- 
ternal nature, characterise the successive 
numbers of the Sketch Book. No. II. 
consists of four articles : English writers 
on America; Rural life in England; The 

3roken Heart; and The Art of Book 

Making. Of these, perhaps, the first will 
be most commended, as it is the most in- 
structive ; though, as exhibiting the pecn- 
liar talents of the author, and for the 
power of gratifying the pure relish of 
literary taste, and of calling forth natural, 
sympathetic feelings, the others possess 
equal, if not superior, merit. 

Mr. Irving has carried into a foreign 
country the ardent love of his own, not 
the narrow-minded affection of a political 
bigot, nor the mere sentiment which 
gr@ws out of local habit; but that phi- 
lanthropic, intelligent feeling, which ap- 
propriates itself to the character and 
honour of a native country, which is at- 
tached to all that is great and good in the 
home of the heart, to all which bids the 
bosom glow with honest pride and high 
hope, and which calls forth and conse- 
crates the efforts of genius and judgment. 
Looking upon a highly cultivated and 
highly improved country with the exal- 
tation which a great mind enjoys in the 


sentment. 


contemplation of human happiness, and 
feeling the generosity of that sentiment, 
he has forcibly contrasted his own 
spirit with that of those who love their 
own native land with unenlightened 
| partiality, and who have sought to fix 
that exclusive preference in the hearts of 
their countrymen, by vilifying every 
other nation, that approaches in power, 
dignity, and increasing importance, to the 
rank of their own. We have had tra- 
vellers among us from various parts of 
Europe, but the reports of none, except 
those of Englishmen, return to our shore ; 
and they are so unfair in the relation of 
facts, so ungrateful and unmanly in the 
spirit of misrepresentation, and so unfa- 
vourable to us in the effect they are de- 
signed to produce, that they eminently 
tend to alienate us from the parent coun- 
try, which these degenerate sons repre- 
sent, and not only to exclude individuals 
from our hospitality and all cordial re- 
gard, but to engender and exasperate 
active, bitter, and lasting, national re- 
To qualify this natural ten- 
dency of abused confidence and malignant 
aspersion, Mr. Irving has exhibited the 
| character of our calumniators, and the 





He has taught us that the arrows, dis- 
charged by our resentment, never cross 
the Atlantic ; while the poison that en- 
venoms them, cannot fail to inflame and 
corrupt the mind that applies it. He has 
taught us also, that if we are denied an 
acknowledged participation of the true 
glory of Britain—the works of genius, the 
labours of ancient virtue, and the monu- 
ment of acommon ancestry—the result of 
this glory must descend to us ; and that, 
though our deserts and our claims may 
be disputed ; yet we may virtually enjoy 
whatever is desirable and valuable in the 
land of our forefathers, by the faculty of 
comprehending and admiring real great- 
ness, notwithstanding all the faults and 
all the inconsistencies by which it may be 
occasionally clouded ; and by studying and 
adopting, with suitable modifications, the 
moral principles, the philosophy, domes- 
tic virtues, ennobling institutions, and 
elegant tastes, of a refined, magnanimous, 
and happy people. He reminds us, that 
no national glory consists merely in pros- 
perity and physical pre-eminence ; but in 





knowledge, generosity, candour, and the 


jlove of truth; that, favoured as we are 








source of their prejudices. He has 
shown us that they are essentially with- 
out power to do us justice, because they 
have not intelligence to comprehend us ; 
and that the vindictiveness of personal 
disappointment, in affairs of self-interest, 
is at the bottom of their misrepresenta- 
tions. He exhorts us to ‘ live on” in 
progressive power and dignity, and our 
rank among the nations will be acknow- 
ledged by all. He has most affectingly 
accounted for the sensibility with which 
we feel these calumnies ; and though he 
recommends to us not to look to the suf- 
frages of the western isle alone to esta- 
blish our glory, while all the civilized 
world can behold and appreciate us, he 
has shown, that the community of reli- 
gion, language, and literature, and a com- 
mon origin, constitute ‘‘ the bond of 
brotherhood,” the dear tie, which we 
cannot sever without that aching afd 
bleeding of the heart, which repulsed and 
rejected affection produces. But he en- 
joins upon us to preserve these repulsed 
affections from the fatal perversion to 
which they are liable ; to keep the flow of 
philanthropy pure from the infusion of 





: 


by nature, if we defend and sustain our- 
|selves by moral and intellectual energy, 
we may Command the respect, and chal- 
lenge the praise of orld; that our 
empire may be as enduring as reason and 
virtue ; as’ glorious as wisdom, honour, 
and strength. Happy the country, en- 
lightened by such a counsellor, defended 
by such a champion, illustrated by such 
a son! 


We hope we have no politicians among 
us, too cunning to be taught by this sim- 
plicity ; too hard-hearted to feel its per- 
suasiveness; too blind to discern its 
beauty ; too obstinate to follow its dic- 
ates. For ourselves, we would not op- 
pose prejudice to prejudice, and slander 
to slander ; we would invite some intel- 
ligent American, who has seen and com- 
pared different countries, who has studi- 
ed the science of man in the pages of 
history, and in the retirement of his 
heart, to vindicate America ; to represent 
her to Europe, not only in statistical de- 
tail, and diplomatic stipulation, but to ex- 
hibit her moral and intellectual resources, 
and all her manifold capabilities of im- 
provement. If such a work per- 
formed in a manner w of its bheet, 














| malignity, and the bitterness of prejudice. 


the mass of fact it would égntain, would 
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piness, the duration 7s etait and ||home the victim with all its attractions 
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operate with such internal force of truth 
as to enlighten every dispassionate rea- 
der, and confute every low-minded, igno- 
rant, and angry writer of travels in Ame- 
rica. 


We.know of nothing more vividly ad- 
dressed to our poetical associations, our 
foreign sympathies, and our most deli- 
cious recollections, than the sketch of 
Rural Life in England. After we have 
finished and laid it aside, so much does 
this charming picture absorb the imagi- 
nation, that we involuntarily close the 
senses against all the unsightly and in- 
congruous things which assail us from 
without ; and the whole of this beautiful 
composition, with its graceful outline, its 
mellow and expressive finishing, comes 
out upon the canvass.of memory, like the 
latent characters traced, in sympathetic 
ink, upon a fair page. We can see the 
venerable edifices, the verdant fields, the 
sparkling brooks, and all the gay tenants 
of flood, earth, and air; and with pee 
objects are asseciated the interests and 
sentiments which give life to the scene ; 





ler; the golden cloud of the sky, the 
snowy vest of earth, ‘ society, friend- 
ship, and love,” are all associated with 
their names and their verses. How many 
have they taught to speak as they have 
felt, to feel as they have sung. Like 
them, the genius of our distinguished 
countryman will be associated with our 
purest and highest pleasures, with our 
home-born happiness, with the still and 
solitary luxury of the feast.of nature ; 
and, when we number our blessings, we 
shall gratefully remember among them, 


Hthat he is our brother and our friend. 


When we read the description of Eng- 
lish scenery we are apt to think the de- 
scriptive is Mr. Irving’s forte, but the 
Broken Heart convinces us that his pre- 
vailing power is in natural and sweet pa- 
thos. Sterne and Mackenzie have been 
heretofore considered masters in this 
style of writing; but there is in both a 
degree of artifice, a labouring for effect, 
which diminishes the power of simple, 
hopeless, deep-felt sorrow. In the ap- 
peal to the heart, Mr. Irving is unrival- 





which constitute the loveliness and hap- 


led. There is an air of genuineness in 


the || his exhibition of suffering, that brings 


‘the taste and the affections and its woes straight to our affections, 






comfort and elegance, 
most imp , that God is good, and 
man is happy t the people who cul- 


tivate, in nature and in the héart, all that 
Providence gives and industry creates ; 
who animate their labours by social and 
domestic affections, and refine them by 
taste, may enjoy all that is fair to the 
sense and grateful to the soul. We may 
‘Jearn from it how to impréve ourselves 
as a people ; how to employ our mulii- 
plied resources in embellishing, as well 
as supporting life ; and to acquire, with 
the appropriating and adorning of exter, 
nal nature, the habits of order and of 
mental elegance. The influence of art 
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est and deepest sympathies. 


re pei. This picture teaches, 404 calls forth, in its behalf, the tender- 


There is a gay and keen-edged satire | 


in The Art of Book Making, which the 
good gentlemen of the craft might feel a 
little sorely, if they could feel any thing. 
It is so very amusing that we wish it were 
a little amplified. It is too short. We 
are somewhat surprised and sorry when 
it is done. 

We have heard it objected to these 
recent publications of Mr. Irving, that 
he is not quite analytical and logical 
enough ; that his premises and deduc- 
tions are not sufficiently precise ; that 
his aim is not perfectly definite. We 





4 art, is emi-+ 
peotly illustrated by the English charac- 
ter. Of all arts, fine writing is the most 
beautiful; and the influence of a fine 
writer, who comes home to our sympa- 


walks and. our firesides, Thomson and 
Cowper are the greatest and most uni- 


the winter storm, and the summer show- 









mention this observation, because it has 
been made, not because there is any 
force in it. For our own part, we think 


there is quite enough of analysis in the: 


world, without any more of it from Mr, 
lpying. We sometimes want inference 
without exposition, results without pro- 
. We love otto of roses better 
than distillation ; the finished statue bet- 
ter than the block, the chissel, and the 
hammer. If Mr. Irving chooses to write 


with Ho aim at all, but to amuse himself 





j ane to delight us, we are infinitely ob- 
liged to him; and are disposed to fee} 
toward those who wish him to write ina 
manner other than he does, as toward 
the mathematician, who laid aside Homer, 
asking, ** What does he prove 7” 

ELIZA. 
——————~=~iy~e=~e=e==E=~==EeEEE—_—_—EEE 
TO HOUSE KEEPERS. 

A writer in the American Farmer as- 
serts, from his personal knowledge, that 
the juice of the Elder will destroy skip- 
pers in meat, as well as prevent them 
from getting in. Take the leaves of 
elder and bruize them in a mortar, rub 
the, leaves thus bruised over the meat, 
(hams, smoaked beef, &c.) and if there 
are any holes in the meat in which the 
skippers have found their way, pour ina 
little of the juice, and they will roll out 
in ashort time. The application of the 
elder juice does not communicate any 
bad taste to the meat. 





To remove Grease Spots. 


Apply powder of white tobacco pipe 
clay, or French chalk, (that is, steatite, 
or soap stone ;) put blotting paper over 
it, and apply a hot iron at a little dis- 
tance. This will take out much of the 
grease, by repetition. Good ether, or- 
hot oil of turpentine, will efface the re: 
mainder. 

Where you can venture to wash the 
place, a good washing with hot soap and 
water, will answer every purpose. 





Ta remove Stains of Fruit or Wine. 

Apply strong spirits of wine ; if that 
does not succeed, apply oxymuriated 
acid, and washing with soap alternately. 

The oxymuriatic acid may be applied 
thus’ in a small tea-cup put a little com- 
mon ‘spirit of salt, as three or four tea- 
spoons full ; to this, add about half a tea- 
spoon full of red lead, or manganese, ha- 
ving first immersed the small cup.in a 
larger one containing hot water. Mois- 
ten the stain, and stretch it over the va- 
por till the stains be effaced. Wash it 
well in water. 
———————————L—L—LLEE Eee 





The custom of wearing wedding rings 
originated with the Romans, who uni- 
formly placed it on the fourth finger of 





ceremonies, because they believed that 
a nerve reached from thence to the heart. 


[= left hand of the bride, at the nuptial 
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ANECDOTES. 


Juvenile Wit.—A literary gentleman of 
this city, who pays considerable attention 
to mechanism, has lately fitted up a work- 
shop in his garret, furnished with the re- 
quisite tools for constructing models, &c. 
His little son, about ten years old, getting 
in a pet with a chissel he was using, 
threw it from him with such violence as 
to make a considerable dint in the fine 
edge of an axe, just sharpened. The 
father instantly threatened to chastise 
him, as he was determined to forgive no 
faults which were not the result of acci- 
dent. The lad, with an arch look, caught 
up the injuved tool, and exclaimed, 
“ Why, father, this is certainly an axe | 
dint.’ The young punster was par- 
doned. : 





A merchant in this city advertising an 
assortment of goods for sale, gives notice, 
that he will take in payment all kinds of 
country produce, except promises. 


A lady, celebrated in Scotland for her 
wit and beauty, happening to be at an 
assembly in Edinburgh, a young gentle- 
man, the son of his majesty’s printer, 
who had the patent for publishing bibles, 
made his appearance dressed in green 
and gold. Being a-new face, and ex- 
tremely elegant, he attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole company. A general 
murmur prevailed in the room to learn 
who he was ; the lady instantly made an- 
swer, loud enough to be heard, “ Oh! 
don’t you know him ? it is young Bible, 
bound in calf and gilt, but not lettered.” 


A soldier in the late war having stolen 
a shirt from a farmer, to whom he would 
not make restitution : ‘‘ Well,’”’ said the 
farmer, ‘‘ if you keep it, you will pay 
for it in this world or in the next.” 
‘* Faith,” replied the soldier, “ if you 
willtrust so long, I will take another.” 


A gentleman having paid his addresses 
to a young lady for some length of time, 
was rather weary of his attendance, and 
demanded a categorical answer, either 
yes or no. The young lady replied: 
‘* Sir, I neither say yes nor no.” 











A lady.being asked how she liked a 
gentleman’s singing, who had an offen- 





sive breath; ‘“‘ The words are good,” |} 


said she, * but the air is intolerable.” 
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POETRY. 
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“ THE MORNING OF LIFE.” 


TO A FRIEND. 


Gay, gay are the visions, O Youth! of thy days, 
Young Pleasure throws open her bud-scatter'd 


bowers ; 
Her song steals the soul—and she witchingly 
plays, 
Nor whispers of blighis while she fetters with 
flowers ! 


Thou listless, blithe rover, on life's ocean shores, 
Tho’ night-waves be sweeping thy foot-prints 
away ; 
Breaks the orbit of light—and it largely restores 
The sparkle of Hope in the splendour of day ! 


Then Hope gives thy heart what thy heart never 
own’d, 


And Hope tells thy heart, what thy heart never | 


knew ; 
That the friends who are false—and it warmly 
bemoan’d, 
Will answer its throbbings unceasingly true ! 
That those dear hallow’d beings who pillow'd thy 
head, 
In the home of thy childhood—shall ever be 
there ! 


! 
That thy fond mother’s breast—and a banquet it 


spread, 
Shall exult in thy joy, and thy sorrow shall 
share ! 


Ah! truth tells thee not how the rude world may 
sneer, 
How those may desert thee who once kindly 
smil’d ; 
How thy father may fall—and he leaves thee a 
tear— 
Unnoticed thou'lt wander, poor, shelterless 
child !° 
How sad, broken-hearted, thy mother’s last kiss 
May be thine, as she trembles and dies in thy 
arms ! 
No! no, Hope is nigh—and Truth never tells 
this— 
Life’s morning shines bright o'er a heaven of 
charms ! 


Tho’ discord pour dread from some far-sounding 
horn, - 
Tho’ forms dark, appalling, are rising afar, 
Life’s morning unfolded—and fair is its morn, 
Tells thy bosom where glimmers one joy-guid- 
ing star! 
Let Fancy ber prospects alluring display, 
They glitter—the mists of the morning of life ; 
That pure beaming star—and it lightens life’s way, 
Is the bosom-flame fed by the love of a—wife ! 


Oh! life is so pieasing while Hope cheerly smiles, 


While fortune is kindest—while care is un- 
known ; 
"Tis the Paradise Bird—and his warble beguiles— 
’Tis the rose’s fair leaves round its thorns fully 
blown ! . 


——- 
tae 


Tis the clear, mirror’d river, as noiseless it flows, 
Ere, dashing in ruin, it rolls o’er the steep; 
Youth stands on the brink—and his cheek warm- 
ly glows, 
Too happy to sigh, and too busy to weep ! 
S. or New-Jensey. 
July 30, 1819. 
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SONG. 


Over mountain and moorland, 
I follow the bare ; 

By brooklet’s green border, 
Then sweetly sleep there. 





There wiid music warbles 
The wood tops above ; 
I dream of Louisa, 
The maid whom ! love 


Reclin'd on a white cloud, 
The rain-bow ber robe , 

The beautiful vision 
Descends to the globe 


{ 


I leap from my grass bed, 
Love's raptures to share ; 
But sbe melts in the sun-beam, 
And mingles with air. 
July, 1819. 
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AMALGAL 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET 


TO THE WORLD. 


Retort Courteous. 


Will you sit down with me ? two will rail 
against our mistress, the w li our misery. 
AKSPEARE. 
1 bave net loved the world, nor the world me. 
Lord Byaon. 


love not the world—and the world loves not me 

So Byron hath written, right seriously — 

For his lordship, you know, recks not much the 
world’s pique, ‘ 

And he writes, thinks—and acts too, ‘tis whit 
per'd—unigue. 

And, take his own words upon credit, ‘tis certain 

That, if you but peep through his bosom’s dark 
curtain, 

You shall see there more devils than ever were 
sent to 

Annoy the best hours of bis Grace of Benevento.” 

) And if, in their capering and frisking it there, 

They have wrought his said lordship such troubie 
and care, 

As his grace erst experienced with bis Galatea, 

As the world goes at present, I trow, it would be a 

Most marvellous thing, that so oft he hath tra- 








! 





Of rhyme, and brought forth—so bedevilled and 
gavelled ! 


I love not the world—'Tis “a garden unweeded,” 


Where vice “ grows to seed,” virtue withers um 
heeded ; 


* Vide Pristram Shandy, vol. 5. th. 16. 
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Weeds spring up apace, wholesome plants are 
pass'd by 

With the glance of indifference—“ fie on't, oh fie!” 

Do you ask for authority ?—Turn to your Shaks- 

Ore, 

Vide Hamlet, act first—where the matter he 
makes clear. 

Fhough Will Seeiapeare: was sometime a lover of 
venison, 

Shall not genius and feeling accord him their 
benison ? 

What blockhead his pages hath read, and not felt 

His heart glow, madden, rage, and soften, and 
melt ; 

At his tales of distress, what eye hath not run o’er? 

His humonr the table stil! sets in a roar. 

Then grant him a deer-stealer—so let it be— 

Great genius small failings redeems—@. E. D. 


Hlove not the world—for the world a mere stage 
is, 
On which man plays his part through his villanous 


Being seven in number—of which, save the first, 
Tis a difficult matter to say which is worst : 
For I hold, sir, your first age of puking and mew- 


ling— 
Compared to what follows, ing and fooling, 
And hoaxing, and wheedling, and swearing and 


Of halting, and piping, and sdfintng and writing! 
As greatly in preference, as wine to small beer, 
To fasting and penance, as hearty good cheer. 


I love not the world—for_“ twas ne’er merry 







together were hurled 
wrong and right—as ‘twas 


n, as twenty to one: 
” well, at peace, as in 


vogue, 
A man; as I take it, must be fool or rogue. 
For honesty, talents, and so forth, are now 
Mere useless commodities, not worth a sous ; 
Unsaleable chattels, to market when sent, 
Which scarce find bidder at fifty per cent. 


J be wafted by Sprite, in my mood, 
conveyance, to Arden’s green 


Where whilome my ancestor grumbled away 
Eis time ia misaatheopy, day after day ; 


ta te bay at , or di ¢ 
“ Seve the gedit of lovers’ -. iting Wh 
Or the “poor wounded deeraddng tar to the 
ted siee ome in ot bie flush of 







nd ln on set than, 
Gazing the while 
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‘Twere something ; and much of life's ills might 
redeem, 

And brighten my pathway, perchance, with a 
gleam 

Of that sunshine, which Fancy, in youth’s carly 
hours, 

Had promised, to cherish the beart’s blooming 
flowers. 


The world loves not me—the reason is plain ; 

I have not dealt in flattery sufficient to gain 

The good will of their worships, whose dictum is 
law, 

At whose nod the rude rabblement tremble with 
awe. 

I have not at all times adopted its rules, 

Nor worship’d its blockheads, nor flattered its 
fools. 

And, further, for other and divers good reasons, 

Which, perchance, may be named at more op- 
portune seasons. 

Massachusetis, June, 1819 JAQUES. 
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A QUARTERLY PAYMENT, 
Is now due for the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, 





and it is hoped and trusted, that our patrons will 
be as prompt in fulfilling their engagements, as 
we have been punctual and regular in the per- 
formance of ours. Thus, they will at once com- 
mand our gratitude, and confer on us the power 
of expressing it, by an increased assiduity in our 
future services. 

City Subscribers would confer a great favour on 
as by keepittg in readiness the small pittance 
which is our due, against the call of our Collector, 
as the trouble of repeatedly calling again will load 
so small a demand with an unreasonable discount. 

Country Subscribers, (and all such as do not re- 
side in this city,) are respectfully requested to be 
4 punctual in their remittances, agreeably to the 

terms of this paper, as expressed in the first page ; 
as every neglect of this notice will be considered 
a relinquishment of their subscription. They 
are, furthermore, requested to make their pay- 
ments in such money as will not subject the pub- 
lishers to an unreasonable discount. 

Persons wishing to possess perfect files of the 
Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, from its commencement, 
must make immediate application, as there are 
but a very few complete sets remaining on hand. 

Subscribers who may by chance have obtain- 
ed duplicate copies of any number, will confer a 
real favour on the publishers by returning them 
to the carrier, or sending them to this office. 


A Letter Box is now fixed at the front door of 
our Office, into which our correspondents are re- 
quested to drop their communications. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Happiness is received, and shall shortly be 
communicated to our fair readers, throught 
— vend the Cabinet. 


aera eee favour shall have a place i in 








Maria 8. eit H., on the death of her 
mother, shall have a place: 





a 


Edmund's “‘ Hore” shall not be destroyed. 

Fair nna has chosen an interesting subjecr, 
and hit upon a most appropriate title. The Mo. 
dern Vampyre sucks the heart's blood of his fair 
victims, ignorant or heedless of the fact, that 
“ what is sport to him is death to them.” Her 
story shall have a place. 


“¢ Love and Generosity, a tale, founded on fact,” 
by our highly valued correspondent Rivatpo 
D. shall enrich our next number. 

A Subscriber is assured that he shall soon be at- 
tended to. 

G. of Massachusetts, E. R. ¥. of Providence. 
Henry to Eliza, and several other poetical fa- 
vours, are on file for insertion. 


THE BALLOON. 


On Monday afternoon, agreeably to the notice 
given in our last, Mr. Guille made his aerial ex- 
cursion, from Vauxhall Garden, to the great grati- 
fication of an immense concourse of people, who 
had assembled to witness a novelty never be 
fore exhibited on this side the Atlantic. 

The Balloon being filled, and every thing ia 
readiness, at about half past six o'clock, the ad- 
venturous aeronaut having tenderly saluted his 
lady, stepped into the car, and received the Ame- 
rican standards in his hands. The “ cords which 
detained him to earth” were then severed, and 
he instantly mounted into the regions of air with 
an astonishing rapidity. In leaving the garden, 
however, he came in contact with thé trees, 
some of the branches of which becoming en- 
tangled in the cords which suspended the car, 
were torn off, and carried up with it. To extri- 
cate the apparatus from such incumbrances, the 
aeronaut was obliged to throw away his standards 
without displaying them, and every thing was 
then soon adjusted. 

The wind blew strongly from the northwest, 
and ‘conveyed the aerial vessel rapidly toward 
Long-Island, still rising with accelerated velocity. 
At length the Balloon and car were seen to sepa- 








rate, the one darting upwards like lightning, 
while the other as rapidly descended. ‘The in- 
terest excited at this critical moment, in the pal- 
pitating bosoms of the almost breathless specta- 
tors, can be better conceived than described. It 
was momentary, the parachute immediately open- 
ed like an umbrella, and held the object of our 
solicitude suspended between the heavens and 
the earth, oscilating like the pendulum of a clock. 
He now gently descended, while the vibratory 
motion as gradually decreased, till at length he 
reached the earth in perfect safety, near Bush- 
wick, on Long-Island. In the mean time, the 
Balloon, which appeared at intervals, like a little 
speck in the. heavens, was still travelling east- 
ward, until at length, it entirely disappeared from 
view. 

It was found by a Mr. Carll, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, floating in Oyster Bay South, a short distance 
from the land, about 30 miles from this city. Mr. 
Carll at first mistook it for a large sea-monster, 
and kept at a respectful distance, but on ven- 
wring nearer, discovered the netting with which 
it is covered, and recognized it as a harmless 
Balloon. He let out the gas by piercing the silk 
with his knife, and brought it to town, agreeably 


JAto the written directions on a ecard affixed to it. 
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